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i dence which Absolutely demonstrates the clus-|Sembling streams might be recognized, such 
tering nature of the Pleiades~. We have only|streams would not be nearly so well marked 
to, consider the mathematical probability that|/as the streams actually observed among the 
iit, orbs meg be Rida ea. stars down to the fifth magnitude. But, on 
. ye ake oe wey | WibbIN a :certain portion of the heayens in the/the other hand, it is not to be expected that 
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and such, to see that we have not to do with|or should be traceable over such great dis- 
an accidental phenomenon due merely to the|tances, that the reality of the stream-forma- 
burekoscedta x8) oe a: | appareht association of stars of many orders|tion would be okvious at once. Had this been 
> 3. +s 4, [of distance in nearly the same direction, but|the case, Tadeo the reasoning by which I 
3 |with.e real aggregation of stars into a definite|have endeavored ‘to establish the reality of 
i/cluster, sarrounded on all sides by compara-|the phenomenon ould: not have been re- 
tively vacant regions. We know that William quired. The first astronomers would have 
GPa Tis ee +/Mitchell; more than a hundred years ago, by|recognized the phenomenon as clearly as we 
Mar Streams. Jha ‘|simply considering the six brighter stars of|can do. Therefore I do not:consider the argu- 
(Continued from page 354.) ~~.» ‘| the Pleiades, was able to show that the odds|ments which have been chiefly urged against 
Lhe stellar heavens.present us with,a,pye{are about half a million to one against the|these streams of lucid stars, regarded as hay- 
’m_of vast difficulty—the problem of deter‘|association of these’ stars being apparent only. ing a real existence, as needing*refutation. 
ning the laws according to which thoge}...Now it is worthy of notice that, even among|It has been urged that the streams can only 
rriads of orbs which, the unaided ‘eyes can |stdts.of the'first three or four orders of magni-|be traced ‘over such and such distances; that 
, or which the telescope reveals, are dis:/tude, signs of aggregation are discernjble,|they-cai be carried this way or that, accord- 
buted throughout space. » Fin). i hi ear too marked-to be due to mere|ing to fancy, and so on. This, however, was 
My purpose in the present paper is to pur-} ution. For instance, if we take|to be expected ; ifit were otherwise, the reality 
2 an inquiry (commenced: by: thre some five/ain equal surface (isographic) chart: of ‘the|of the streams would long since have been re- 
-2g0) into a certain peculiarity of the}northern heavens, showing all stars down to|cognized: and apart from this, remembering 
ment of objects within the star-depths, |the fourth magnitude inclusive, we are struck |that we are looking into the depths of space, 
B to ise some. i ea g where m and that, supposing star streams really to 
tronomers ye 10 x 
Camelopard. Witbin an oval space, having 
Polaris and Castor as the ends of its longer 
diameter, Dubhe and 6 Aurigé as the ends of 
its shorter diameter, there are but three stars 
above the fifth magnitude, although this re- 
gion extends over some fifty-eight degrees in 
length and about thirteen degrees in breadth. 
But it is when we consider the stars down 
to the fifth magnitude inclusive that we first 
begin to recognize the existence of a marked 
tendency to stream-formation. It is among 
these stars, in fact, that we find those streams 
which the ancients recognized when they 
gave to certain star-groupings such names as 
Hydra, Draco, Serpens, the River Eridanus, 
and when they marked down among the 
constellation-pictures two streams from* the 
water-can of Aquarius and a band connecting 
together the two fishes. The prolongations 
of some of these streams of lucid stars have 
been recognized by those modern astronomers 
who gave to certain southern star-groupings 
the names Hydrus, Reticulum, and the like. 
Now, the chief question which has to be 
answered, in considering the evidences of 
stream-formation, is whether the streams are 
apparent only or real ; and, in order-to answer 
this question, we have to inquire what form 
or degree of streaminess (so to speak) might 
be expected among the 1,500 stars, down to 
the fifth magnitude inclusive, if these were 
really spread at random over the celestial 
sphere. In another of these essays I have in- 
Means whatever of determining the actual|dicated the means whereby I have tested this|converging upon.a single star brighter than 
tances of the orbs in that group, we are not matter, and the conclusion to which I have|those which form the streams themselves; 
liberty to assume that they form’ a real|been led—this namely, that although among and we may also trace, not indistinctly, a cer- 
tering aggregation of stars. In so doing,|1,500 or 2,000 points distributed at random|tain general equality of distribution among 
should undoubtedly be losing sight of evi-|over a surface of any kind, certain groups re-!the stars of the two streams. The ae 
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many instances projected on a background of 
stars less systematically distributed, and in 
other cases mixed up seemingly with other 
streams, either nearer or farther off—the won- 
der rather is that any well-marked portion of 
any stream should be recognizable, than that 
no stream should be traceable over very large 
areas on the heavens, and still less from its 
beginning to its end. That the reader may 
form his own opinion as to the reality of the 
streams traceable among stars down to the 
fifth magnitude, I give the case of the stars 
forming the connecting band of Pisces, a star- 
group which is certainly not the most remark- 
able for streaminess, but chances to be more 
convenient for the purposes of illustration 
than most others. We have certain lines 
along which the stars are plentifully strewn, 
while the adjacent spaces are relatively vacant. 
This feature, recognizable not only in this 
case, but in others, and even more markedly in 
several instances, is one which cannot reason- 
ably be ascribed to mere coincidence. Let it 
be noted, moreover, that whatever significance 
we attach to it, when considering the stars of 
the first five orders of magnitude, must be en- 
hanced if, as we proceed, we recognize a simi- 
lar feature, (on a different scale, ee 
among stars of lower orders of magnitude. 
Before leaving the connecting band of 
Pisces, seat itty would invite special atten- 
tion to the manner in which the two star 
streams are conjoined. We see these streams 


the circumstance that there may be ob- 
ved among the stars a tendency to arrange 
nt in streams, of greater or less length, and 
re or less distinctly recognizable. We re- 
ynize so clearly within our solar system 
h motions and such laws of distribution as 
zgest a process of evolution, that the mind 
led to inquire whether the motion of the 
s and their arrangement throughout space 
y not indicate the action of a yet higher 
er of evolution. If the genesis of a solar 
em has been or is being revealed to us, 
y not the genesis of a galaxy be one day 
ealed in like manner? 
et us now turn to the discussion of those 
erved facts, simply, which seem to show 
t the stars in certain regions have been 
phered into streams. 
Phe reader is aware that the six stars which 
Mary powers of sight recognize in the 
jades are but a few among a very large 
mber which are seemingly collected towards 
» particular region of the heavens in this 
ice. Now, if we consider only two stars of 
» Pleiades, considerably unequal in magni- 
le, it must be regarded as not only possible, 
t (on @ priori considerations) highly pro- 
dle, that these two orbs lie at very different 
tances from the earth, and are not physi- 
y associated. But we are not free to ex- 
d this reasoning, which is admissible in the 
ie of two stars, to the whole group of the 
ades, and to argue that, because we have 


xist; we must see them foreshortened—in © 
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feature is, however, the only one I care at 
present to dwell upon; and it is to this parti- 
cular arrangement of streams—two or more 
(but usually two) proceeding from a single 
star—or of branches proceeding, as it were, 
from a single stem, that I have given the title 
of star sprays. In searching among the star- 
depths revealed by telescopes of considerable 
power, many cases may be noticed in which 
such star sprays exhibit a singular uniformity 
of structure. The stars of the leading magni- 
tudes are too few in number to afford many 
well-marked instances. I may note, however, 
the arrangement of the stars in Coma Bere 
nices as one illustration of this sort; the stars 
y, 14 and 13, forming the stalk of the spray. 
Another illustration may be recognized in the 
stars forming the poop of Argo and the hind- 
quarters of Canis Major. The streams from 
the water-can of Aquarius form a more exten- 
sive, but perbaps less satisfactory, illustration 
of the sume peculiarity. 

I may say with confidence that it is wholly 
impossible to regard them as accidental ; they 
indicate beyond all possibility of question the 
existence of some real cause which has led to 
a drifting of the stars towards certain regions. 

(To be continued.) 


The Two Roses.—Being with my friend in 
a garden, we gathered each of us a rose. He 
handled his tenderly ; smelt to it but seldom, 
and sparingly. I always kept mine to my 
nose, or squeezed it in my hand; whereby, in 
a very short time it lost both its color and its 
sweetness; but his still remained as sweet and 
fragrant as if it had been growing upon its 
own root. These roses, said I, are the true 
emblems of the best and sweetest creature- 
enjoyments in the world—which, being moder- 
ately and cautiously used and enjoyed, may 
for a long time yield sweetness to the pos- 
sessor of them; butif once the affections seize 
too greedily upon them, and squeeze them too 
hard, they quickly wither in our hands, and 
we lose the comfort of them; and that, either 
through the soul surfeiting upon them, or the 
Lord’s righteous and just removal of them, 
because of the excess of our affections to them. 
It is a point of excellent wisdom, to keep the 
golden bridle of moderation upon all the affec- 
tions we exercise on earthly things; and never 
to let slip the reins of the affections, unless 
they move towards God, in the love of whom 
there is no danger of excess.—Flavel. 


“No More Than You Can Avoid.” 
Some observations on the utility of a “not.” 


I have noticed for years that careful gram- 
marians and good writers use this absurd ex- 
pression, as thus: “Stay no longer than you 
can avoid,” “Say no more than you can help,” 
&e. A recent editorial article in one of the 
city morning papers wound up with advice to 
the sea-sick to “be as little below as you can 
possibly help.” 

The absurdity is perfectly evident on ex- 
amination. One “can avoid” staying a life- 
time, and he “can help” saying a great deal 
or being below deck the whole passage. The 
correct expression required by the meaning 
is “than you cannot avoid.” This will be 
seen by substituting “than you are compelled 
to,” to which the latter expression is equiva- 
lent. Or analyze the sentence into two parts, 
and it will be plain that, for instance, “I re- 
mained no longer than I could not avoid,” is 
corrags, because the meaning is that I could 


not avoid remaining (say) ten minutes, and I 
remained no longer than that time. 

I have thought it worth while to call atten- 
tion to this universal error because all with 
whom I have discussed it begin by ridiculing, 
and end by admitting it.—Hvening Post. 

_ For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Continued from page 348.) 

“ Philada., 8th mo. 6th, 1854. * * * Gladly 
would | sit awhile with —— and his sick 
daughter, were it practicable, feeling tender 
sympathy with him in his afflictions, which 
doubtless are in mercy designed for his further- 
ance in the way of life and salvation; and 
may they be blessed to his beloved companion, 
and to his tender offspring. I cannot but be- 
lieve there is a blessing init. There is but 
one way to the kingdom of Heaven, and that 
is the way of the ‘ weeping cross.’ Oh, then, 
that his precious mind may be brought into 
holy resignation to the Divine will; may he 
be enabled to take the cup which his heaven- 
ly Father giveth him, that he may 6xperience 
the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing to keep his heart and mind, and thus ex- 
emplify the blessed fruits of the religion of 
his dear Lord and Saviour, who ‘came that 
we might have life, and that we might have 
it more abundantly.’ 

* * * Surely it is good for us to be afilicted, 
if we may only be brought nearer to our 
Father in Heaven through this medium, and 
instead of trusting for consolation to creature 
comforts, which are mutable and will soon be 
removed, come to look to the Lord Jesus, the 
everlasting fountain of light and life and bliss. 
Very often do I remember some lines of 
Heber, where he says: . . 

‘Oh! help us Lord each hour of need, 

Thy heavenly succor give; j 

Help us in thought and word and deed, 
Each hour on earth we live. 

Oh! help us when our spirits bleed, 
By contrite anguish sore ; 

And when our hearts are cold and dead, 
Oh! help us Lord the more. 

Oh! help us through the prayer of faith 
More firmly to believe ; 

For still the more the servant hath, 
The more shall he receive. 

If strangers to thy fold we call, 
Imploring at thy feet, 

The crumbs which from thy table fall, 
’Tis all we dare entreat. 

Yet be it Lord of Mercy all, 
So thou wilt grant but this, 

The crumbs which from thy table fall, 
Are light and life and bliss. 

Oh! help us Jesus from on high, 
We know no help but thee, 

Oh! help us so to live and die, 
As thine in Heaven to be.’ 

This is the ultimatum of our wishes. Let 
us then so run, so fight, so persevere in faith, 
that we may through mercy obtain the prize 
at the end of the race.” 

“ Philada., 9th mo. 10th, 1854. * * Well, 
we have to know another separation in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting! Where these separations 
will end, or where land us all, is beyond the 
limits of my finite vision. One thing is cer- 
tain, if the Lord do not help us, we shall find 
other helpers will fail. May He in his mercy 
arise and turn again our captivity. The cir- 
cumstances and manner of it, are as yet so 
indefinitely known here, it is vain to make 
any attempt at delineation.* Some perhaps 


* For a full and explicit account of this lamented 
separation, see “The Friend,” Vol. XXVIIL, pp. 7-8, 
30—2, and 41—3, 
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are rejoicing, while it seems more accorda 


with the feelings of my poor spirit to cr 
‘Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in fl 


streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of tl 


Philistines rejoice, lest the children of the u 
circumcised triumph!’ Truly there is of tk 
class among us uncircumcised in heart aj 
ear, to whom the word of the Lord is at 
proach, and they have no delight in it: w! 
are laying wait for and watching for our ha 
‘What will these do when God rise 
up, and when he appeareth what will ths 
answer him?’ How we shall be affected by 
is a question I cannot fathom; neither w. 
will unite! Still my faith remains firm 
Israel’s unslumbering Shepherd, and sure 
he will sustain us if we cleave close to hit 
sometimes He hides his face from us when } 
can but mourn; and again he condescends 
come as the clear shining after the rain, wh 
His poor feeble, trembling, afflicted little on 
can sing praise to the springing up of 
well.spring of the waters of life.” 

«“ Philada., 1st mo. 10th, 1855. * * * Oh! he 
low and insignificant do all mundane fe 
appear, in comparison of winning Chr 
Jesus, and being found of Him in peace. He 
I long to be able in my measure, small as it 
to say ‘The work which thou gavest me 
do I have finished, through Christ ah 


ing me; and yet, dear , my faith i 
reduced I hardly dare believe it will be. 
only hope is in the mercy of my dear Le 
and Saviour, who I know can make up ft 
deficiencies, and blot out of his ‘book of 
membrance all my sins of omission and 
commission, as well as lead nie in the p 
of righteousness, for his holy name’s sake. 

May weall, my dear friend, be brought i 
entire reliance upon his almighty Arm, w 
still worketh wonders for his people who t: 
in Him. Then I trust He will in his uoutt 
able mercy make a way through the sea, a 
a path through the mighty waters, and 8 
unto the proud waves ‘Cease from y 
raging,’ and Israel shall go over the sea d 
shod.” . 

“ Philada., 3d mo. 15th, 1855. * * * 
lie upon my sofa, my mind embraces a v 
variety of concerns relative to the state of ( 
Society, and the plaintive language aris 
‘If the Lord do not help us, whence shall ¢ 
other do it? Oh! were it not for the me 
of having access through our blessed Savi 
to the Father of mercies in such times 
treading down and perplexity, what sho} 
we do? Methinks the door is open wide 
all the suppliants to come and plead and ph 
again for themselves and for their people: 
Jesus the Saviour, the Sent, the Anointed, 
Exalted One, is near to support all who 
unto him in faith, and the day is coming ¥ 
such as have continued with Him, who t 
had to partake of vinegar mingled with m 
will have to sing of his everlasting lo 
kindness to their poor souls; for the voice 
rejoicing and salvation will be heard in 
tabernacles of the righteous, while the ¢ 
Shushan will be perplexed. * * May 
the counsel of Ahithophel be turned into! 
ishness, and that work only stand whi¢ 
wrought by the appointment of the sup: 
Ruler of the universe, who saith, ‘ Hea 
unto me my people,’ &c., &c. 

The. approach of Yearly Meetin 
deep concern upon every truly sensible 
doubtless, and sleeping or waking, man; 
the aspirations of even the junior men 
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th the elder ones, that Jerusalem may be’ mandarins for not having prevented it. These 
own to bea quiet habitation, and the taber-| unfortunate beings are declared culpable for 
sles of robbers may not prosper: and it having allowed the hearts of the people to 
ms to me that some, of whom it might be become depraved by their bad administration. 
d, ‘Strangers have devoured his strength,|/A son who raises bis hand against his father 
i he knew it not,’ begin to feel that it is so,|does more than outrage nature; he shakes 
1 are desiring to find a resting place while| with the same blow the political system, which 
» flood of waters is upon the earth. Oh,|stands on the double base of filial submission 
y they return to the ark where alone is/and of paternal authority. There arises from 
ety. May each one of us be brought clearly jit, on the one side, the strictest dependence, 
discover our real situation, and in humility j}and on the other, limitless and uncontrolled 
t godly sincerity apply to the Physician of| power, the consequences of which are almost 
ue for a remedy. There is but one sure|insupportable in the family circle; but the 
y to the kingdom, one blessed Shepherd, | doctrine is as dear to a Chinese as the idea of 
1 one true sheepfold.” divine right was to our kings of old. 

‘6th mo. 5th, 1855. * * * Ob,to been-| Ifit should happen that a man die ata dis- 
ed to keep the faith, and to fight the good|tance from his home, a son would be dis- 
at thereof to the end of the race, let come|graced, especially in his family, if he failed 
at may, and at the conclusion of all ter-|to bring the body to the tomb of his ances- 
trial things, to be found of Him who is the|tors, and refused to place his name in the hall 
ag eternal, immortal, invisible in peace,|where they honor them. Thus it often oc- 
at an unspeakable blessing ; what a mercy 
lit be! Let us, my dear friend, press on- 
rd, and still onward; let us venture on his 
shty Name, who hath cut Rahab and 
unded the dragon. He is able to deliver, 
| his love is still the same. 

jamuel Leeds, I hear, is very poorly; so 


5 I trust his spirit will be centred forever|of gratitude, a small present to go towards its 
ih the myriads of the redeemed around the|purchase, which, if it bear the name of a 
one, uniting in the one unceasing song of|celebrated maker, is a very costly luxury. 
ise to him who loved them, and hath|Not unfrequently you will see the coffin al- 
shed thém from their sins in his own pre-|ready tenanted and placed in the outhouse 
s blood, and hath made them kings andjwhere the pigs live, and close to the cooking 
sts unto God and his Father. This is|apparatus, awaiting its burial. After the 
eth living for, and worth suffering for, and|harvest is over, and time is more plentiful, as 


this glorious end are we called.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Chinese Etiquette, 


(Concludsd from page 357.) 


e rank, white paper must be used, folded 
or twelve times like a fan; the letter is 
un on the second fold, and the signature 
slaced on the last. The smaller the charac- 
‘in which it is written, the more respect- 
lis it considered. When finished, it is put 
4 small paper bag, outside which is writ- 
, ‘The letter is within.” If it be a busi- 
paper sent to court, a feather is fastened 
the paper; a symbol indicating to the mes- 
er that he must have wings. Such min- 
formalisin makes Europeans seem to these 
ed mandarins a people of very vulgar 
aners and incongruous mode of life. What 
nishment they experience, for example, 
n we take off our hats to salute them! 
-he mere fact of uncovering the head they 
im a serious impertinence. In order to 
orm to this usage, the Roman Catholic 
sionaries thought it necessary to send to 
Pope for permission to adopt, whilst cele- 
ing mass, a peculiar kind of cap, resem- 
g the state head dress of the mandarins. 
-midst the general shipwreck of all kinds 
elief that has taken place in China, obedi- 
to parents, and the high value the child- 
| attach to preserving their remains, is 
yremarkable. The horrible crime of par- 
eis considered a public misfortune, and 
flovrishing town of Lou-tcheou has become 
rted and the home ot bandits, owing to 


case you wish to write to a person of|floor in miserable proximity. 


well as money to spend in the obsequies, the 
children will think about burying the father. 

Travelling in China is not very agreeable, 
owing to the extremely dirty state of the 
inns; men and animals share the same filthy 
The manure 
heap charms the eye of this agricultural peo- 
ple without annoying their sense of smell; 
and they are too utilitarian in their ideas of 
its value to banish it to a reasonable distance. 
The Chinese themselves only stop at a hotel 
to sleep or to smoke opium ; through the half- 
closed doors you may see, by the light of the 
little lamp from which the lover of the noxious 
drug never separates himself, men lying on a 
mat breathing the white vapor, which by its 
faint perfume seems almost to intoxicate the 
looker-on. Happy indeed is he who does not 
give way to the seductive vice; once begun, 
it seems as if it could not be conquered, and 
the wretched votaries entreat the European 
physicians to give them something which will 
help them to refuse it, but in vain. Some- 
times the only beds in the hotels are couches 
of granite with sculptured pillows, on which 
travellers spread their own mattress, sheet, 
and eiderdown covering, which they manage 
to pack on their horses. ‘he inn-keeper 
sometimes furnishes a straw mattress, which 
is a miserable substitute, as every traveller 
leaves his tribute of insects ; these harbor and 
increase to such a degree that the clothes of 
the unfortunate occupier have to be boiled 
and his limbs rubbed with rice brandy, in 
which tobacco has been soaked, before he can 
continue his journey at his ease. 

In ordinary cases the room for travellers is 


having occurred there. Not only do they|but a dark den, where a light must be burned 
w down the cities which are polluted by|at mid-day, and having 
they go so far as to put to death the|the stable. But occasionally something bet- site side of the fence. Immediately he sprang 


no opening but into 


ter is found, when the rooms look on to a 
gallery running round an interior court. On 
one occasion the miseries and fatigues of the 
day were forgotten in such a comfortable 
resting place, and some one suggested that a 
bowl of punch should be attempted with the 
wretched brandy of the country. ‘Setting it 
on fire the flame was blown about by the 
wind entering the cracks in the walls, and the 
passers. by looking through the torn paper 
which covered the windows, and seeing a man 
with a long red beard stirring up a fantastic 
fire, which seemed to run over the table, took 
us for a party of sorcerers composing a philtre, 
and fled away in alarm. ‘The innkeeper, 
hoping to gain the favor of strangers versed 
in the occult sciences, immediately began a 
serenade which is used in honor of the man- 


| 


darins, and in which an old dram and iron 
pan were the chief instroments, 
In the town of Hocli-tcheou the people 


curs that you meet solemn convoys crossing|were still celebrating the New Year, though 
various parts of the empire, and weighing|ten days had already passed. 
with heavy burdens on the people, as they are|festival with the Chinese. 
compelled to offer the manadrins who accom-|of painted wood crossed the streets, rising at 
pany them gifts suitable to the rank of the|short intervals in the midst of a gaping crowd. 
corpse they are taking to its last resting place.|The small low houses, the wooden fronts of 
During life it is the duty of each to prepare|which were decorated with many colored 
it we may perhaps never hear the sound|the coffin for the time of death, and the|lanterns, had the appearance of booths hastily 
ais voice again in our religious assemblies.|poor receive, with the warmest expressions|put up for a fair. An acrobat, with his face 


It is a great 
Triamphal arches 


concealed by a grotesque mask, exhausted 
himself with contortions on a pyramid of tres- 
tles, but notwithstanding his efforts to retain 
his admirers, they all followed the more won- 
derful exhibition of real Europeans. Only 
too frequently they stone strangers, making 
it unsafe to traverse an inland town. The 
military mandarins and the soldiers do not 
show the same pride and disgust to foreigners 
as the literary ranks. Though the former 
have rude manners, they are ordinarily more 
humble, and not being familiar with the 
classics, they do not worship the past. They 
recognize fully our superiority in war, as well 
as in the excellence of our arms. It has cost 
them much to accede to this, and abandon 
the errors which their natural vanity led them 
into; but they console themselves by the 
thought that they still preserve an intellectual 
superiority. Yet those mandarins who have 
grown gray over their books, and have pain- 
fully arrived at the end of their career by 
writing and deciphering all the eighty thou- 
sand characters of their written language, 
guess that in scientific knowledge, and, above 
all, in our method of writing, we are far before 
them, and that if we were to substitute a sys- 
tem of phonetic writing, so that the young 
men in our schools could read English, French, 
and Chinese in the same characters, their in- 
fluence would have passed away forever. 
In.a country like China, where an emperor 
has burned all the libraries, and thrown the 
learned men into the fire, it may be possible 
to hope that a wiser ruler may take under his 
protection a European alphabet, without con- 
sulting or caring for the desperate resistance 
of the learned men. Although this scarcely 
seems probable at present, they evidently an- 
ticipate it, hating us by instinct, and covertly 


encouraging the populace to break out in vio- 
lent attacks on strangers.— Church of England 
Magazine. 


A farmer was walking with a friend through 
'& beautiful meadow, when he chanced to ob- 
serve a thistle growing thriftily on the oppo- 
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over and cut it off close to the ground. ‘‘Is 
that your field?” asked the other. “O, no; 
but bad weeds don’t care much for fences. 
If I should leave that thistle to blossom in 
my neighbor's field I should soon have plenty 
in my own.” His answer may serve as a hint 
to fathers and mothers. It is of importance 
to them how their neighbor’s children turn 
out. Heart weeds care less than thistles for 
boundary fences. Boys and girls who go to 
the same school, or who live in the same 
neighborhood, catch many a trait from each 
other. It is our duty as well as our interest 
to do what we can for the benefit of our neigh- 
bors’ children.—Late Paper. 


The Nitrate of Soda District of Peru. 


It very rarely rains at any point on the 
Peruvian coast, the nearest approach to it 
being a heavy mist, and there is in conse- 
quence scarcely a spot near the sea, away 
from the immediate banks of the few streams. 
that would not be, without irrigation, practi- 
cally a. desert. The soil is generally very 
prolific, and only needs irrigation to produce 
abundantly, but the lack of water supply con- 
fines the cultivated portion of the country 
west of the Cordilleras to narrow limits. In 
the province of Tarapaca, however, in which 
the nitrate of soda is now worked, the soil is 
apparently utterly barren, and the configura- 
tion of the country so peculiar, that it is hard 
to conceive of vegetation being possible, even 
with abundant irrigation or regular rain fall. 

Between the ocean and the great pampa of 
Tamarugal, a distance of nearly thirty miles 
in a direct line, the country is very broken, 
consisting of small pampas with hills and 
mountains tossed up in endless confusion. 
The less elevated places and pampas are more 
pits than valleys. In former ages, as the sea 
subsided, it would appear that these pits 
formed a series of salt water lakes, pools, and 
marshes, in which the saline constituents of 
the sea accumulated, from which the nitrate 
of soda is supposed to have been derived 
through the agency of carbonate of lime and 
decomposing vegetable matters. No vegeta- 
tion is met with in this region, with the ex- 
ception of a few cacti which derive their sup- 
port from the heavy fogs, which in the winter 
season hang for a large portion of the time at 
the top of high cliffs facing the sea. Its ap- 
pearance is indescribably dreary and desolate, 
but there are spots nevertheless where the 
scenery is fine—even grand—and with certain 
lights, the mountains, barren as they are, 
with their many colored tints have a beauty 
of their own. 

The western limits of the district on which 
the nitrate of soda is worked is generally ten 
miles from the coast, and extends for about 
twenty miles in width to the edge of the great 
pampa of Tamarugal. Its northern limit is 
about fifty miles north of Iquique, and its 
southern limit about thirty miles to the south 
of this point, which is the chief port through 
which it enters commerce. The deposits of 
the salt are supposed to extend still further 
south to the border of Bolivia; and a large 
district in the latter country is also known to 
contain it. 

The excessive dryness of the atmosphere in 
this region is extraordinary ; the days are al- 
most invariably clear and very warm, timber 
and plank become warped in an astonishingly 
short space of time, and books, even with 
heavy covers, cannot be left exposed for 
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twenty-four hours on a table without their|food; the unusual indulgence of any appet 


covers warping. This feature is also observed| or passion ; a sudden fit of anger; an improp§ 
in the adjoining pampa of Tamarugal, which|dose of medicine—any of these, or oth} 


is in several respects quite remarkable. This|similar things, may cut off a valuable life § 
plain is over 3000 feet above the sea level, is}an hour, and leave the fair hopes of usefulne 
-ome thirty miles in width and over two hun-|and enjoyment but a shapeless wreck.— Pop 
dred in length, and to the eye is as level as|lar Science Monthly. 


the ocean. It is bounded on the east by the 
Cordilleras, which rise abruptly to a height of 
10,000 feet above the plain. The view on 
coming in sight of this pampa is very strik- 
ing; the immense height of this long range 
of mountains, and the distinctness with which, 
on a Clear day, they can be-seen, even in their 
minute details, make it difficult for one to be- 
lieve that they can be over five or six miles 
distant instead of thirty. Until the Cordillera 
are approached this pampa is as destitute of 
rain as the region nearer the coast, and parts 
of it are covered for miles in extent with a 
coating of common salt, so rough and angular 
in its surface, that it is almost impossible to 
take a horse or mule through it without 
laming them. In some spots, however, where 
the upper crust to a depth of one or two feet, 
has been removed, a very rich and fertile soil 
has been found, capable with irrigation, of 
raising vegetables and fruits. 

The deposits of nitrate of soda are by no 
means continuous over this large district of 
1500 square miles, in which it is now worked. 
It is generally obtained from the covering of 
earth, upon the bottoms or edges of the val- 
leys or pits,or at the foot of the hills skirting 
the pampaof Tamarugal. But the deposit is 
very irregular, being more in a series of 
pockets than a continuous stratum. 

Almost every where in the valleys, where 
the actual rock does not reach the surface, is 
found a layer of indurated gravel. Beneath 
this gravel is found the nitrate of soda stra- 
tum, which varies in thickness from the thin- 
nest layers to beds of 12 feet deep. The 
amount of the salt contained in it differs 
greatly, being sometimes as much as seventy- 
five per cent., but the average quantity would 
probably not exceed fifty per cent. Its ex- 
traction is performed on the spot, by boiling 
the crude material for several hours, with 
water obtained from the deep wellssunk in the 
neighborhood of the factories. The turbid 
liquid is then run out to settle, and after the 
mud has been deposited the solution is drawn 
off into shallow crystallizers. After the nitrate 
of soda has been collected from these vessels, 
it is packed in bags, and transported to Iquique 
for shipment.— Condensed from a paper by T. 
F. Flagg. 


Be Careful in Old Age.—An old man is like 
an old wagon; with light loading and careful 
usage it will last for years, but one heavy load 
or sudden strain will break it, and ruin it for- 
ever. Many people reach the age of fifty, 
sixty or even seventy, measurably free from 
most of the pains and infirmities of age, cheery 
in heart and sound in health, ripe in wisdom 
and experience, with sympathies mellowed by 
age, and with reasonable prospects and op- 
portunities for continued usefulness in the 
world for a considerable time. Let such per- 
sons be thankful, but let them also be careful. 
An old constitution is like an old bone—broken 


with ease, mended with difficulty. A young) What songs of rejoicing are rising above, 
tree bends to the gale, an old one snaps and| From the blest who repose on the bosom of Love 


falls before the blast. A single hard lift; an 


hour of heating work ; an evening of oabesn oto: He suffer'd for us, and with Him 


to rain or damp; a severe chill; an excess of 


Selected 
THE SECRET SPRING. 

“He shall be as a tree planted, and that spreade 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when he 
cometh, but-her leaf shall be green.” Jer. xvii. 7, 8 


The gentle moon was silvering ' 
The outline of the trees, hi 
The lullaby of nature 
Was whispered in the breeze. 
’Twas not a time for talking, 
Or speculations high: 

I wanted to be quiet, i 
And hear that lullaby. 


I wanted to be silent, 
And watch the waving grass, 

So gracefully inclining 

To let the breezes pass. 

It seemed to grow in beauty, 

The more it bowed its head, 

Like penitential murmurs + { 
On saintly dying bed. \ 


I marvelled at its beauty 
So manifold, so sweet, j 
Like rainbow colors blending 

In harmony complete, 

And while I looked, and wondered 

What made it grow“so high, 

The question rose within me, 

Is there a hid supply? 


For it was taller, fairer, 
Than all the grass around ; 
What made it thus to differ 
From cumberers of the ground ? 
At last, the whispering breezes 
This answer seemed to bring, 
(Its echoes rang within me,) 
“There is a Secret Spring !” 


Thou canst not see the waters 
By which the grass is fed ; 
Thou canst not see the brooklet, 
Within its little bed ; 

Thou canst not even hear it, 

So quiet is its flow; 

And yet, those hidden waters 
Have made the grass to grow ! 


Then “ planted by the waters,” 
O Saviour, let me be, 

That I may thus be fruitful, 
And glory bring to Thee! 

Not unto me be glory ! 

Thy praises would I sing: 

Yes, for the grass were nothing 
Without the Secret Spring. 


Selec! 
COME TO ME. 
What strains of compassion are heard from above, 
Calling sinners to flee to the bosom of Love! 
’Tis the voice of the Saviour who speaks from on high= 
“Turn ye, turn ye, poor wanderers, O why will yee 
Turn, turn, ere ye perish, for judgment is nigh.” 


What a sweet invitation is heard from above, 
Calling children to fly to the bosom of Love! 
Tis the voice of the Shepherd! how kind is its te 
“Come ye young ones to me, ere life’s spring tim 


own ; 
T will take you and bless you, and make you mine 0 


What accents of comfort are heard from above, 
Calling mourners to rest on the bosom of Love! 
’Tis the voice of our tender and faithful High Pries 
“Come to me, ye who labor, with sorrows oppress’ 
Come, and learning of me, your tired souls shall 

rest. 


’Tis the voice of the ransomed ; how joyful the stra 
Glory, blessing and power to the Lamb that was: 
we shall re 
James G. 


+ DOUG 
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by them, and that with the exercise of proper 


“he following article is from the pen of the|-are no danger need be apprehended from 


known entomologist, Rathvon, of Lan- 
jer county, Pa.] 


The Cororado Potato Bug. 

he Colorado potato bug, or Doryphora 

lineta, has for several years past made 
ming ravages in the potato crops of the 
tern section of this country. Some forty 
-s ago, it was known in the Rocky Moun- 
s, where it seemed to be indigenous, feed- 
upon the rostratum, or wild potato. When 
common tuber was introduced in that re- 
i, the beetle soon attacked it, and spread- 
from one field to another, in 1859 it had 


American potatoes imported into England. 

8. 8. Rathvon, the well known entomologist 
of Lancaster, has furnished the Morning Re- 
view with the following: 

Without entering into a description or his- 
tory of this scourge of the potato plant, we 
will give only a synopsis of the possibilities 
of its increase, and adduce what has, so far, 
been the most successful artificial remedy for 
its arrest and destruction. 

In the latitude of Southern Pennsylvania 
this insect is capable of producing certainly 
two distinct broods during the spring and 


‘hed a point one hundred miles west of|summer season, but it is more than probable 


aha. In 1861 it invaded Iowa, and crossed 
Mississippi in 1864-65. 


it would produce three broods. Each female 
beetle, during her life-time, deposits one thou- 


he beetle lays its eggs on the under side of|sand eggs, at different times, within a period 


potato leaf. These are speedily hatched. 
larve, when full grown, is over half an 
long, very thick in the middle, and taper- 
‘towards the head and tail. It is ofa pale 
ow color, often dusky or freckled on the 
x, with small blackish dots, and along each 
are two rows of large black dots. The 
are black, and the head black and shin- 


he mature insect, the beetle itself, is nearly 
an inch long and a quarter of an inch 
3. Its shape is oval, very convex above 
flat beneath; of a hard crustaceous tex- 
smooth and shining, and of a bright 
ww color, the head and thorax being some- 
+s tawny yellow; head and thorax marked 
a black spots; the wing cases with black 
es arranged longitudinally, five on each 
The antenne are twelve-jointed ; the 
_five joints are pale or tawny yellow, the 
aining joints black, the last joint being 
lll, and sunk into the penultimate one. 
legs are tawny yellow, the hips, knees 
‘feet being usually black. It requires less 
1 a month to pass from the egg to the 
‘le state. 
‘here the bug once gets a footing, it speedi- 
estroys the entire crop. It is believed to 
st all its transformations in fifteen days, so 
_asingle pair would, if unmolested, pro- 
s sixty millions of progeny in a single sea- 
- Various modes of preventing its ravages 
2 been suggested. Brushing or shaking 
‘larve from the haulm into a vessel, is 


of about forty days. Applying the rule of 
simple multiplication, should a fertilizer— 
either by ordinary or extraordinary means— 
find her way into a thrifty potato field, the 
result would possibly be the following: 

The first brood would be five thousand, the 
one-half of which would be females, and very 
probably more than one-half. Multiply one 
thousand by five hundred, and we have five 
hundred thousand as the second brood, all pro- 
ceeding from a single female at the beginning 
of the season. But, suppose an early spring 
or a late autumn should occur, we might rea- 
sonably look for the development of a third 
brood which, by the simple rule above stated, 
would then reach the almost incredible num- 
ber of two hundred and fifty millions. If these 
are the prolific possibilities originating in a 
single gravid female, what would the case be 
if ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred such fe- 
males were to be distributed over a potato 
field at the same time? ‘That such an ex- 
aggerated result would not be likely to fol- 
low, is no more reason for the farmers of the 
country to be indifferent, or relax their efforts 
to destroy or check the increase of the insect 
than would be their omission to make any 
provisions for the future winter, on the ground, 
that such a winter might not come, or to lead 
a life of moral indifference, on the ground 
that there might be no further tribunal before 
which an account is due. 

To counteract these possibilities, there are 
some helps in the economy of nature, but the 


etimes tried, but this is a laborious and |probabilities must be provided for by human 


izerousoperation. Dusting the leaves with 
e hellebore powder is an effective remedy 
in it is well done; the powder must, bow- 
», be freshly ground, as it loses its efficacy 
in kept too long. Paris green is also re- 
hmended, but both powders are irritating 
those applying them, while the latter is 
‘emely poisonous. Birds, it is said, will 
idestroy the bugs, as the emanations from 
r crushed bodies are noxious even to hu- 
beings, and, it is said, have caused several 
ths. The symptoms resemble those caused 
the bite of a rattlesnake. The beetle has 
ral insect enemies, especially some varie- 
of ladybird, which prey upon its eggs and 


here has been considerable alarm in Eng- 
lately, lest the pest should be imported 
aer in American potatoes, and official in- 
igations have been made in order to de- 
ine the advisability of prohibiting impor- 
ms of the vegetable. The report, how- 
., points out that the larve of the parasite 
not deposited in the tubers or conveyed 


energy, in the application of artificial reme- 
dies. 

The best remedy thus far discovered, is 
“Paris Green,” and the one that is chiefly re- 
lied on by those longest and best acquainted 
with the insect and its habits. This poison 
duly prepared for use, is kept for sale by the 
druggists of the Western States, but here in 
Pennsylvania the demand for it has not yet 
sprung up. There is very little use in trifling 
with other remedies, losing time and crop 
both, where the latter is seriously infested. 
Vigilant hand picking, early in the spring, 
before the eggs are laid would be very useful. 

Take one pound of (good quality) Paris 
Green, and twenty pounds of wheat, rye, or 
buckwheat flour, and mix thoroughly until 
the poison is equally distributed. Take a 
common “tin cup,” with a perforated lid or 
bottom to it, (like a common pepper box) and 
apply the remedy in the morning while the 
dew is on the plants, or after a shower of rain. 
It need not be applied, except where there 
are insects, and is sure to kill all it comes in 
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contact with. When the insects are yet young, 
they will be found in groups, and then a small 
quantity of the mixture will give them their 
quietus. When the weather is windy, the 
operator should have the wind blowing from 
him, in order not to inhale any of the dust. 
Paris Green may also be used in liquid sus- 
pension (it is insoluble in water) in the pro- 
portion of one tablespoonful of pure Green to 
an ordinary bucketful of water, and sprinkle 
over the plants with any instrument best 
adapted to that purpose. An instrument has 
been patented in the West, through which 
the liquid is blown in the form of spray. Al- 
though in this form the remedy is quite as 
effectual as it is in the form of powder, yet it 
is considered less economical, heavier to carry, 
and requires constant stirring, asthe tendency 
of the Green is to settle on the bottom. 

Ducks, geese and turkeys are said to feed 
on these insects, but of course it would not 
be prudent to allow fowls to enter a field 
where Paris Green had been used. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Comet. 


As soon as the evening twilight has entirely 
vanished, when the sky is sufficiently free 
from cloud and haze, there may now be dis- 
cerned in the northern part of the heavens, 
one of those mysterious visitants which we 
call comets. This stranger was first discovered 
by Coggia, at Marseilles, as long ago as the 
17th of Fourth month. For the last ten days 
or two weeks it has been visible to the naked 
eye, except where the moonlight has been too 
bright for it. With the aid of a glass of low 
power, however, it can readily be seen even 
when the moon is shining. The writer has 
viewed it in this way almost every evening 
for a week past. It can be found at any time 
of the night by the following description of 
its position. The North star, the star of the 
‘“« Dipper” nearest to the North star, and the 
comet, form very nearly an equilateral triangle. 
Calling the line joining the two stars the base 
of this triangle, then the comet or apex of the 
triangle is below the base in the evening and 
to the right of it inthe morning. Its apparent 
position among the stars changes at present 
very slowly. Hence it is coming pretty di- 
rectly towards us. Owing to this foreshorten- 
ing of its path, there is as yet an uncertainty 
as to the exact course it is pursuing. Accord- 
ing to some observations and the calculations 
founded thereon, the comet should pass its 
perihelion about the 18th or 20th of the 
Seventh month, and be nearest to the earth 
about the 4th of Highth month; while other 
sets of observed positions indicate an orbit 
that would bring it to its perihelion about the 
5th of Seventh month. This uncertainty is 
to be expected in undertaking to determine 
the track of a body so very distant under cir- 
cumstances so unfavorable. We may then 
expect our comet to become brighter for a 
week or two, or perhaps for a month or more 
yet. Should it continue to approach us for a 
month, it will no doubt be quite a conspicuous 
object, as its brilliancy willin that case in- 
crease to some twelve or fifteen times its pre- 
sent brightness. This evening, the moonlight 
being out of the way, the comet is pretty dis- 
tinctly visible to the unassisted eye, but, owing 
in part to a slight haze in the atmosphere, it 
is difficult to discern the faint brush of light 
above it which constitutes its tail. 

Those elements of the orbit of Coggia’s 
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Comet, which make its perihelion passage 
about the 4th of Eighth month, sufficiently 
resemble the elements of a comet observed in 
1737 to render it possible that we are witness- 
ing a return of that body. ‘If this beso,” to 
quote from an article in an English periodical 
from which some of the above information is 
taken—“ what strange changes have passed 
over this England of ours since this bright 
haze last shed its pale gleam over it! George 
the Second was then on the throne; Walpole 
was Prime Minister, and the elder William 
Pitt had just made his entry into political 
life. It would be vain to speculate as to the 
condition of things which will obtain when 
it shall next reveal itself to the gaze of the 
earth’s inhabitants in the year 2011.” 
Philada. 6th mo. 30th, 1874. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1874. 


LONDON YEARLY MEBRTING. 

The British Friend contains an account of the 
proceedings of, and the speeches made in, this 
Yearly Meeting ; which occupies over thirty 
of its closely printed pages. There are two 
subjects, each of which called forth much dis- 
cussion, that involve principles of primary im- 
portance to the well being, and we may say 
to the existence, of the religious Society of 
Friends, as the present representatives of the 
faith held by its founders, and preserved by 
the truly convinced and converted members 
in the succeeding generations, to the present 
day. 

x Testimony respecting Edward Ash was 
sent up from Bristol and Somerset Quarterly 
Meeting. The endorsing of this by the Yearly 
Meeting was strongly opposed by several 
Friends, and as strongly advocated by a larger 
number. To furnish our readers with a cor- 
rect view of the ground taken against and 
for the Yearly Meeting giving its usual sanc- 
tion to this memorial, we give the following 
extracts. 

‘‘When I consider that the energy of this 
man had been exerted during his whole life 
(1 mean, of course, since he became a public 
character) to overthrow the very foundation 
of our faith, and to bring into disrepute the 
most holy faith delivered to our forefathers, 
I am not less grieved than surprised to hear 
such a laudatory testimony presented con- 
cerning him. - Would it be possible to say 
more for the most faithful member we ever 
had? We are told in the testimony that 
he was ‘a faithful minister of Christ.’ Friends, 
I believe he was no such thing. It cannot be; 
for he denied the very, and the only, means 
by which any man can ever rightly know 
God and Christ Jesus. How could he be 
a minister of Him whom he denies the 
power of knowing. He also flatly denied 
the universality of the love and grace of 
God. Can it be possible, that the Almighty 
Maker of us all will ever bring into existence 
a single human being, and such shall be with- 
out the circle.of His love? Such a supposi 
tion is utterly untenable, and repugnant to 
our best feelings, being alike contrary to Holy 
Scripture, contrary to sound reason, contrary 
to common sense. We are told that he re- 
signed his membership because he had ‘ very 
strong objections’ to several parts of Barclay’s 
‘Apology.’ We are also told he was re- 
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instated in membership—but it is very care- 
fully kept out of the testimony whether his 
views had changed, and he had confessed his 
error before such re-instatement. As to his 
doctrine, he is exactly on the same ground, 
and runs closely parallel with a bitter enemy 
to the Truth and Friends, who lived some 
150 or 170 years ago, who wrote a book called 
Bennett’s ‘Confatation of Quakerism,’ which 
was ably replied to by Benjamin Lindley and 
other early Friends. In this book are to be 
found passages almost exactly agreeing, ver- 
batim, with some in H. Ash’s last work—his 
attack on George Fox. Bennett tells us, ‘As 


for immediate instructions from the mouth ofjof this Yearly Meeting; were it so, he wor 


God, there is no promise that the saints shall 
enjoy them.’ Hdward Ash says, ‘Nothing 
is anywhere said in the New Testament which 
implies the continuance of immediate revela- 
tion to Christ’s followers,’ and so on. Now, 
if the Scriptures are to be believed, such doc- 
trine is false; and yet this testimony is in 
adulation of the very man whose last work 
was to publish and circulate such doctrine! 
To let such a testimony go forth is to deny 
the testimony of the fathers in our Society, 
long since called to their everlasting rest; for 
if what EH. Ash says is correct, their doctrine 
is false.” 

“Dr, Ash was notin unity with Friends, and 
was instrumental in drawing many from 
Friends. It was not possible to be a Friend 
and out of unity with the body. ‘ Barclay’s 
Apology’ came freshly to him every time he 
took it up.” 

One “referred to the term ‘accurate know- 
ledge of Holy Writ,’ which the document men- 
tioned as belonging to Dr. Ash as implying 
that his views were correct, or in harmony 
with those of Friends. It was afterwards 
explained that the possession of accurate 
knowledge was not the same as accurate 
views. He would have us to be consistent, 
and reminded us that we had not always 
printed the Testimonies.” 

“ And as to our friend having been a good 
Christian, that would apply to the Arch- 
bishop of York. Our testimony against war, 
which Dr. Ash controverted, was a very im- 
portant one.” 

“We authorize the publication of a docu- 
ment, and by so much we become responsible 
for it. Friends spoke of liberty of conscience! 
It is for that we desire to suffer, but it is a lib- 
erty in accordance with the ancient principles 
of this body. We were sitting within these 
walls to uphold the profession of truth which 
has been made by this body—not a profes- 
sion which has been made by any other body. 
It was to support these views that we met— 
not to circulate testimonies concerning a man 
as a Christian minister, but as a minister 
holding the principles of our Society.” 

“Our late friend’s mind was one of the finest 
texture, which could not accept at once what 
it had been ‘taught, but was impelled to con- 
stant investigation. No man had lived more 
marked by humanity, charity, and conscien- 
tiousness of character. 
take any Friend from the Society whose loss 
would be more felt. There were many here 
now he might not quite unite with, and there 
were things which he had held, opinions which 
he had declared, and paragraphs he had 
written with which he could not agree. We 
must not expect that we all could agree. It 
was not intended. Our minds wouid not be 


so diverse as they are if it were. He could!full chorus which gladdens the skies— 


It was impossible to]. 


| 
a 


not help saying to such Friends as had f 
jected that when they got to heaven—tor§ 
hoped they would—they would find maj 
persons there they never expected to me 
The testimony he thought admirable in evé | 
respect.” | 
» “Dr, Ash had been a faithful minister, soug 
in doctrine, and his clear bold writings a 
been a very great help to himself.” { 
“Some Friends had impugned Dr. As} 
character because he did not agree with J 
that was in ‘Barclay’s Apology.’ He (B. 
hoped be was not bound to believe all th 
was in ‘ Barclay’s Apology’ to be a mem 


} 


at once send in his resignation. He did ; 
believe in some things written by Barelg 
nor yet in other writings of the early Frien 
W hat we had now to contend for was freed¢ 
of conscience. He would give Friends libe 
to express their opinions in public. We h 
not to consider whether Dr. Ash’s opini¢ 
were good, but was this Friend a true, g¢ 
man—a faithful child of God. He was 
through his life one of the most remarka 
specimens of a real Christian the world 
ever known. He would ask Friends to ¢ 
fine themselves to the question, ‘Is this § 
timony true ?’” ) 

“ George Fox never intended that he sho 
be a pope, or that Barclay should be a po 
His object was, ‘to lead men to Christ, a 
leave them there.’ Such must be our I; 
guage still. We must not be tied to 
writings of the early Friends. Scripture ¥ 
our outward guide, the Holy Spirit our 
ward guide.” 

“And since then [Dr. Ash resigning on 
count of the republication of Barclay’s Ay 
ogy] the Yearly meeting had come round 
the exact conclusion which Dr. Ash at tl 
time maintained. The Meeting for Sufferin 
was not publishing any books but those isst 
by the Yearly Meeting. He hoped the t 
timony would go down with the others.” 

“'The Clerk stated that the prepondera 
of the judgment of Friends seemed to be 
favor of dealing with this testimony in 
usual way.” 

It appears to have been supposed that 
many of the members saying they did 
hold the views of Dr. Ash, the meeting, 
its action in this peculiar case, might esea 
the imputation of officially endorsing all t 
Dr. Ash had written; but it certainly est 
lished the principle, that opposition to 4 
controverting the doctrines and testimor 
originally promulgated by Friends as fun 
mentals and heretofore accepted as the fa 
of Friends, do not disqualify a writer 
being recognized as a worthy and consist 
member, entitled to a memorial published 
the Yearly Meeting, provided he was thou, 
to be a good man. ; 

The Clerk the next day, referring to 
passing of this and other memorials, utter 
among other things, the following extrao 
ary sentiments. 

“So far from regarding this diversity 
something to be surprised at, or to stum 
us, we should see. in these very varied @ 
riences the fullest assurance of the tr 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, applicable 
very varying minds, and capable of beal 
fruit in a great variety of ways. He 
thought much yesterday of the wonderfu 
scription in the book of Revelation of 


2 not of one man, but of a great multi- 
—of great waters and mighty thunder- 
,all uniting in one volume of praise in 
ing, ‘Alleluia! the Lord God Omnipotent 
eth.’ Surely this must be uttered by 
y voices. There were probably no two 
las exactly alike, even in heaven, but all 
> attuned so that one chorus resulted; 
on earth, as it were, there was but an 
arfect rehearsal of this; so that there must 
me voices out of tune, and some which 
not keep time very well—some too fast, 
some too slow. If God bears with these 
srfections, his servants surely ought todo 
so. While we remain here, our ears will 


ly be so perfectly tuned with this hea- 


y music as to be able to say what is real 
rd and what is ‘harmony not under- 
. Hence we need charity.” 
is certainly is charity that will not only 
r any multitude of sins against the faith 
‘riends, but prevent the church from de- 
ig as to whether anything is “real dis- 
” or merely “ harmony not understood.” 
proposition from Bristol and Somerset 
terly Meeting that no written answers 
‘ld hereafter be given to the 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 8th Queries, and a proposition from 
1am of the same import in relation to all 
Queries elicited much debate, and the 
ie subject of the Queries was referred to 
ference to be composed of committees 
inted by all the Quarterly Meetings. 
jhen that portion of the report of the Con- 
ice which sat in the 11th month last, that 
s to the reading of the Scriptures in meet- 
for worship, was under consideration, 
Braithwaite said: “He could not take 
wgle particle of the responsibility of intro- 
g this question into our religious Society. 
ooked upon the basis of public worship as 
which is ourcommon standpoint—to pre- 
‘ourselves before the Lord in the name of 
me Mediator. He would appeal to Friends 
nsider well before giving way from this 
‘orm. Every member in England, Ireland, 
aat vast continent beyond the Atlantic, 
fin those rising Colonies, which will in 
ve days represent the Anglo Saxon race, 
y member has a vested interest in the 
2s of two centuries, and has a right to be- 
‘that when he goes to a Friends’ Meeting 
in present himself before the Lord with- 
she harmony of true worship being dis- 
2d. Were we to think ourselves bold 
gh to enter into any scheme of alteration 
ir Christian practice ?” 
(Bright, who appears to have taken un- 
_interest in the proceedings of the Yearly 
ing this year, and to have exerted much 
ence, remarked: “It would be almost 
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something better. If it was to be found at 
all, it would be found in process of time—in 
process of discussion—in our meetings and at 
our houses. But it was better, he thought, to 
let the question rest until that something had 
been found. The better course for the Yearly 
Meeting was to accept this portion of the Re- 
port of the Conference, and thus let it rest— 
not to sanction or endorse it in any way. The 
Conference had expressed our /irst thoughts 
on the subject: the Yearly Meeting is to re- 
present our second thoughts. Almost every 
person present would agree that we were not 
in a condition to decide this question. There 
was a feeling in the Society that some change 
must take place. The whole question must 
be sifted, and sifted again, fora year—it might 
be some years—before it was decided. If you 
make any move in the direction which is pro- 
posed, you necessarily make a first step in a 
direction ending a very long way indeed from 
the point at which you start. He did not ad- 
vise the Yearly Meeting by any means to take 
that step. He would therefore recommend 
the course proposed by T. Harvey—that we 
should accept but give no sanction to this por- 
tion of the Report ; allowing whatever liberty 
now exists still to exist ; allowing the good 
men and the good women in our meetings to 
take what steps may seem to them good in 
their own meetings. And thenthe time would 
some day come when some better decision 
could be arrived at.” 

J. Hodgkin said, “the prohibition of the 
reading of the Scriptures in Meetings for 
Worship would be a great infringement of 
liberty. Some had said that if they were thus 
opened, it would be inconsistent with the pre- 
sidency of our Lord and Saviour. Did we 
disapprove of the example He had set us? 
There was nothing in His sayings, or in the 
writings of the apostles, which implied we 
were to be ina better spiritual state than they 
exhibited. He went with most of those who 
agreed with T. Harvey. A difference was 
implied between morning and evening meet- 
ings which he could not see right. The result 
must be rather of compromise than of spiritual 
judgment, and he hoped a minute would be 
made allowing liberty.” 
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J. Bright opposed alteration of the minute, 
and observed: “ A very strict law either way 
would not be desirable. We must acknow- 
ledge what existed, and not condemn it as a 
violation of liberty. It went om to offer a 
warning to meetings in any changes they 
were making, to be very cautious that they 
were right. What was done in the country, 
depended on the country, not on the Yearly 
Meeting. Whether what was done were right 
or wrong depended on the wise judgment of 
Friends in individual meetings, and touched 
the matter just where it ought to be touched, 
and left it just where it ought to be left. The 
Yearly Meeting in passing the minute, there- 
fore, could rely on the judgment of all that 
nothing extravagant and wide of the mark 
would be done. ‘There were some meetings 
where it had been discussed ; some objected 
to any change, and had great weight in their 
districts. Unless there was much unanimity 
in a meeting as to the practice, nothing would 
be done. When that took place, the Yearly 
Meeting would be in avery different position 
if it endeavored to withstand it.” 

J. B. Braithwaite remarked ‘that were 
this an Epistle to a meeting, it would have 
been carefully considered by a committee, yet 
have no influence on our testimony or practice 
except as a message from one church to an- 
other. Here, where there was no Second 
Chamber, where there was no Ist, 2d, or 3d 
reading, we seemed on occasions of this kind 
to be so undeliberate in the final utterance 
of what might affect, in such a Society as this, 
our children’s children for many generations. 
Were we quite prepared for this? We must 
weigh well what might become the action of 
this meeting. If we were to consider this as 
the final judgment of this meeting, he trusted 
the observations made by our friend John 
Bright would have due weight. That part 
was carefully looked at in the Report of the 
Conference. Our arrangements as to church 
government were not congregationalist, but 
every meeting had a due relation and subor- 
dination to other meetings. This might be 
right or wrong; but if it were wrong, let it 
be deliberately considered and looked at in 
all its bearings before it were set aside. We 


“A minute was read, saying the subject of|knew where particular meetings, without con- 


the first part of the report from the Confer- 
ence had been seriously considered, and had 
elicited large expression. While appreciating 
the Christian concern of the Conterence, we 
did not see our way to adopt it. In some 
places, Friends had adopted the reading of a 
portion of Scripture in some of their Meet- 
ings for Worship. With regard to this prac- 
tice, we had come to no united judgment, but 
there had been a prevalent desire not to in- 


jishness simply to endorse the report of|terfere with any liberty in this respect rightly 


Nonference, for it did not meet the views 
iy considerable portion of Friends. It 
d make the law more strict than ever on 
norning meetings, while at the same time 
urning the system of our afternoon meet- 


enjoyed amongst us. Nevertheless, we felt 
an earnest concern that Friends everywhere 
should be watchful that any liberty thus ex- 
ercised be exercised in connection with a faith- 
fal upholding of our testimony to the nature 


sultation, had taken their own course in this 
matter; and after they had taken such a. 
course it would require great wisdom, tender- 
ness, and watchfulness to know what would 
be the right course for such meetings. Friends 
would, he hoped, act in forbearing love, and 
particular meetings should not think them- 
selves justified by this minute in acting with- 
out the pretty unanimous concurrence of the 
meeting with which they were associated.” 
As thisis the most important step yet taken 
by a Yearly Meeting, in abandoning the prin- 
ciples and practices of Friends, we have given 
more space in our columns to the notice of 
it, than we should otherwise have done; for 
as one Friend truly observed in reference to 


At any rate, it gives to persons desirous| of pure spiritual worship under the gospel of| the compromise, “ Let us pause before adopt- 
ange in any meeting great influence, de-| Christ.” 


from the supposed opinion of the Yearly 


After the reading of the minute a Friend 


ing. Thus in many places it would in-|proposed striking out all of it after the first 


ce discord, which would be fatal, and|two sentences. 


“Tt was,” he said, “ serious 


4 this Yearly Meeting would soon deeply|to recognize such a liberty in subordinate 


t. One thing 


was clear, that some| meetings. 


The only course for the Yearly 


:ds were dissatisfied with the present|Meeting was to ignore these innovations on t ‘ 
of conducting worship in our meetings ;|the established mode of conducting our meet-| Yearly Meeting shrinks from the responsi- 


that they were groping, 


‘y rate in the twilight, hoping to find! under separate organizations,” 


ing it. If we did [adopt it] farewell to Qua- 
kerism, farewell to consistency, and—as had 
been said—we should prepare for dissolution 
in order to avert destruction.” 

The substance of the minute, as given in 
The British Friend, is a singular specimen of 
a record of inconsistent conclusions. The 


if not in the dark, | ings for worship—these irregular proceedings | bility of sacrificing a fundamental principle in 


the system of Christianity as held ie Friends, 
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by accepting the report, but clothes its com- 
ponent—and heretofore considered inferior 
meetings—with authority to do so, if a ma- 
jority of their members so will, and at the 
same time cautions them against violating the 
testimony to spiritual worship. 

Truly this is placing the Yearly Meeting 
and its authority on a low level. What J. 
Bright’s proposed plan for elaborating a fur- 
ther change in Friends’ mode of worshipping 
will produce, time will divulge. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1Gn.—During the past fifteen years the armies 
of Russia, Germany, France, Austria and Italy, have 
grown from 4,229,950 to 6,110,690, an increase of 1,880,- 
740 soldiers. The cost of the armies of Europe last 
year, when they were generally upon a peace footing, 
was more than one-fifth of the gross revenues of all the 
governments from every source. : 

The successful laying of the submarine cable bring- 
ing Brazil into telegraphic communication with Europe 
and the United States, has been the occasion of much 
rejoicing in the first named country. Messages of con- 
gratulation have passed between the Emperor and Pre- 
sident Grant, and the governments of the principal 
countries of Europe. 

According to the official agricultural statistics, it 
would seem that of the whole surface of England and 
Wales less than four per cent, or only 1,453,000 acres 
out of a total of 37,319,000 acres, is occupied by woods, 
coppices and plantations. The southeastern counties— 
Sussex, Hampshire, Kent and Surrey—are by far the 
most densely wooded. 

Intelligence has been received in London of the loss 
of the emigrant ship British Admiral, 1743 tons, be- 
longing to the British Shipowners’ Company, and bound 
for Melbourne. Seventy-eight lives are said to have 
been lost, and only nine persons were saved. 

The bill for the regulation of public worship has 
passed the British House of Lords. The measure was 
vehemently opposed by the Marquis of Salisbury and 
other Tory members who declared it useless and danger- 
ous, affecting questions of doctrine unfavorably, attack- 
ing ritualists unfairly, and putting the union of Church 
and State in jeopardy. 

It is now stated that the meeting of the Brussels Con- 
gress on International Law will take place. Great 
Britain has apparently waived her objection. 

A deputation of 100 locked-out farm laborers started 
from New Market on the 29th ult., on a journey through 
the agricultural districts, in the course of which they 
will stop at the principal towns and plead the cause of 
the laborers. 

Liverpool, 6th mo. 29th.—Uplands cotton, 8} a 83d. 
Orleans, 8 5-16d. 

The French National Assembly has passed a bill 
granting 26,000,000 francs indemnity to sufferers by the 
late war. 

Courbet, the artist, has been condemned to pay the 
cost of the reconstruction of the Vendome column. 

Domiciliary visits have been made by the police to 
the offices of the Imperialist journals and to the resi- 
dences of prominent Bonapartists, and important docu- 
ments have been seized. 

The Budget Committee have rejected the bill sub- 
mitted by M. Magne, Minister of Finance, providing 
for an increase of direct taxation, and have declared in 
favor of reducing payments to the Bank of France. 

The Journal Oficiel publishes a table of the receipts 
of French railways during the first quarter of the pre- 
sent year. They amount to 174,871,188f., or 8,184,646f. 
less than in 1873. 

General Omandean will represent France in the 
Brussels Congress. 

The Bonapartists are making vigorous efforts to in- 
fluence public opinion and turn it to their own account. 
They are organizing committees in every department, 
establishing a newspaper organ, and distributing public 
documents and petitions urging the restoration of the 
empire. The government is doing something to check 
the bold proceedings of the Bonapartists. Several 
members of their committees in the Departments have 
been arrested. A government order has been issued 
prohibiting the distribution in France of photographs 
of the Prince Imperial. 

In the Bavarian Chamber of Representatives the 
Ultramontain party attempted to carry an expression 
of censure against the Minister of Public Worship, by 
moving the rejection of his estimates, alleging that he 
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State in Bavaria. 
majority. 

The Russian Emperoras a punishment to his nephew, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, son of his brother Constan- 
tine, for the theft of hi8 mother’s diamonds, has ban- 
ished him to the Caucasus for life, and deprived him 
of the cross of St. George, which was conferred upon 
him for his achievements in the Khiva campaign. 

A Calcutta dispatch says: It is believed that the dis- 
tress from famine has been stayed everywhere, and the 
hopes of the people are reviving. 

Pullman palace cars are to be placed immediately 
on all trains and lines of railroad in upper Italy. 

The relations between Turkey and Persia are not 
friendly. It appears the Persian government has re- 
fused to compel the return to Turkish territory of a 
tribe numbering 2000 families, which has been subject 
to the Porte, but escaped across the Persian frontier, 
and that a number of Turks have been maltreated by a 
band of Persian pilgrims. The Turkish government 
threatens to force Persia to give up the persons who 
have abused its subjects, and to surrender the revolting 
tribe. Unless an accommodation is speedily effected 
the relations of the two countries will become critical. 

The reports of military operations in Spain vary ac- 
cording to the source from which they come. A Madrid 
dispatch of the 27th ult. states that 10,000 Carlists, 
under command of Prince Alphonso, had been defeated 
at Chalva, north-west of Valencia, by a smaller force of 
Republicans, and that General Concha had executed a 
successful flank movement on the Carlists resulting in 
the capture of several important positions. Advices 
from the Carlist head-quarters at Estella, on the con- 
trary, say there had been some fighting but without im- 
portant results. 

On the 29th ult. intelligence of serious disasters to 
the Republican army reached Madrid. It appears that 
General Concha after forcing the Carlists from their 
first line of defences at Estella, attempted to carry by 
assault the heights immediately commanding that place. 
The attack failed and the assailants were repulsed with 
heavy loss. General Concha and other officers of high 
rank were killed. According to the Carlist reports the 
total loss of the Republicans in killed, wounded and 
missing was 4000, but the government dispatches esti- 
mate it at less than half that number. 

A Paris dispatch says: The death of General Concha 
is considered here an event of great political import- 
ance. It is believed that Concha intended to proclaim 
Isabella’s son, Prince Alphonso, king as soon as the 
campaign was brought to a successful issue. The 
Madrid government deeply mistrusted him. 

Very destructive fires have occurred in the govern- 
ment of Volhigma, Russia. A fire one day destroyed 
600 houses in a town inhabited chiefly by Jews. The 
next day nearly as many more dwellings were burned, 
and the following days the ravages were continued, 
making thousands of persons homeless. 

Unitep States.—The interments in New York last 
week numbered 492, and in’ Philadelphia 240. Both 
cities have so far continued remarkably healthy not- 
withstanding the recent high temperature. 

Postmaster General Creswell, after more than five 
years of faithful and efficient service, tendered his resig- 
nation to the President. It was accepted, and Eugene 
Hale, of Maine, was nominated to fill the position. 

The Post-Office Department has been officially in- 
formed of the ratification of the postal convention be- 
tween France and the United States, by the French 
Assembly. The charge for letters fram France to the 
United States, will be ten cents for the third of an 
ounce, and from the United States to France nine cents 
per half ounce. Unpaid letters to pay the above rates 
with five cents additional. 


The motion was defeated by a small 


A sad calamity occurred in Syracuse, N. York, the’ 
evening of the 23d. A strawberry festival was being} 


held in a Baptist meeting-house in that city, when 
without any warning the floor gave way, precipitating 
those gathered into the room below which was also 
filled with people. Fourteen persons were killed in- 
stantly, and many more received injuries, some of which 
may probably prove fatal. More than one hundred 
persons altogether were injured. The building was of 
recent erection, and as the event shows was badly built. 

Among the measures which failed to pass at the late 
session of Congress, for want of time to discuss and dis- 
pose of them in the regular course of proceedings, were 
the Supplementary Civil Rights bill, those for the ad- 
mission of New Mexico and Colorado as States, for the 
reorganization of the army, for the construction and 
repairs of Mississippi levees and many others. 

The appropriation bills were considerably reduced 
from last year. Thus the naval appropriation bill last 


was the author of the conflict between Church and|year was $22,150,000, and this year only $16,750,000; 
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the army last year $31,750,000, this year $27,750, 
legislative last year $23,750,000, this year $20,500 
The amount of retrenchment on all the bills aggre 
$27,763,787. 

The finances of the government appear to be 
more favorable condition than they were at the 
mencement of the year, so that it is considered pre 
the current expenditures will be more than met b: 
receipts. The customs duties have not as yet com 
to the estimates, but the internal reyenues have 
ceeded them. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quota 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold, 
U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 117}; do. coupons, 122 
1868, registered, 117; coupons, 120%; do. 5 per ¢ 
113341144. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.60; State e 
«5.80 a $6.40; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. J 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.44; No. 2 do., $1.375 
western, $1.44; white Michigan, $1.60. Oats, 
664 cts. Western mixed corn, 80 cts. ; southern y 
$1.02. Carolina rice, 7% a 8} cts. Philadelphia. 
lands and New Orleans middlings cotton, 18 a 18 
Superfine flour, $4 a $4.50; extras, $5 a $6 ; finer bra 
46.50 a $9.50. Western red wheat, $1.40 a 3! 
Pennsylvania, $1.50 a $1.53; amber, $1.58 a $! 
No. 1 spring, $1.35. Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 
83 cts. Oats, 62 a 65 cts. Clover-seed, 83 a 10 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.21; No. 2 do., $1 
No. 3 do., $1.10. No.2 mixed corn, 60% cts. 
oats, 45 cts. Lard, 11 cts. Cincinnati.—Corn, 63 
cts. Oats, 48455 cts. Lard, 11} a 11} cts. 


FRIENDS’ DISCIPLINE. 


The Committee having charge of Friends’ Li 
are desirous of procuring copies of the different ed 
of the Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. — 
that of the late Yearly Meeting of Virginia. Any 
son who may be able to supply any of the above, 
please communicate with Epwarp Marts, M. 

127 South Fi 


WANTED, 
A woman Friend, competent for Principal o 
Aimwell School. Apply to ; ; 
Sarah E. Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. | 

Rebecca W. Fry, 908 North Fifth Si 

Rachel 8. Maris, 127 South Fifth St 

Mary D. Allen, 833 North Seventh 


RASPBERRY STREET SCHOOL FOR COLO: 
GIRLS. 


Wanted, an energetic competent Teacher fot 
above School, to commence 9th month 1st. Appl 
Eliza B. Edwards, 516 Spruce street 

Rachel S. Maris, 127 South Fifth sti 

Sarah E. Smith, 1110 Pine street. 


WANTED. 


An unmarried Friend to take the position of Goy 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the eli 
the present session, in the 10th month next. 

Apply to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jers 
Joseph Walton, Morestown, « 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadel 


WANTED tk ae 


A young man of energy and perseverance, t 
charge and oversight of the farm belonging t 
Wyandott Mission, situated near Teneca, in the 
of Missouri; also a woman well qualified to fi 
place of Matron in the Boarding School. F 
would be preferred. For further information a’ 
John S. Stokes, Office of The Friend,” Fou 
Arch street. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will commence on Fourth-¢ 
mo. 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions shé 
addressed to SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, Presi 

Haverford College, Montgomery Co, 


Marre, on the 24th of Sixth mo. 1874, at 
Meeting-house, Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, T 
Kimser to MAry E. SHEARMAN, both of this 


wife of William F. Reeve, in the 71st year of f 
a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Frien¢ 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 


